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An Adventure in Learning 


School Lunch Program Provides Many Educational 


Opportunities as Well as Nourishing Food 


TJ HE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM is an 

| activity in which all children in a 
school may share. More and more we 
realize that it provides not only a natural 
setting for learning and applying the 
essential facts of nutrition but an activity 
in which children experience actual social 
situations akin to everyday living. While 
parents are largely responsible for early 
training, much can be done in school to 
help children to acquire better habits and 
attitudes in relation to their daily food 
needs and food consumption. 

All over the State there are evidences 
that the educational opportunities of the 
school lunch program are being recog- 
nized. Schools realize that it is neces- 
sary to serve good clean food in pleasant 
and attractive surroundings. Schedules 
are arranged so that children eat at a 
reasonable time and have enough time to 
eat. Space is provided so that all chil- 
dren have room enough to sit comfort- 
ably. Menus are planned with considera- 
tion to community food patterns, the eco- 
nomic status of families and the food 
needs of children. A wide variety of 
food is offered from day to day so that 
children will learn to know and enjoy 


them. Qualified workers are employed 


who know how to prepare good food and 
who show genuine interest in children. 


MARGARET E. PRENTICE 
Associate in School Lunch 


ldministration 


Children like to plan meals and are 


interested in what they will have for 
lunch, and in many schools this is a class 
activity at several grade levels. They 
use meal patterns and the basic seven 
food groups as a guide for planning their 
own meals and school lunch menus. Fre- 
quently a menu planned by children is 
The child or 


‘special’ is given 


used one day each week. 
group planning the 
recognition on the printed menus or menu 
board. Through this experience, chil- 
dren come to know the requirements of a 
balanced meal, foods that go well together 
and interesting variety and color com- 
binations. They come to know the cost 
of foods and why it is that for the small 
charge made for a school meal they can 
not have certain foods. Meal planning 
provides an excellent opportunity to learn 
about the foods grown in the local com- 
munity, and ways to include these foods 
in menus. They discover the problems 
that the manager has in planning “ popu- 
What could 


there be to teach the relative values of 


lar’’ meals. better way 





the common foods used for growth and 
regulatory and protective functions? Chil- 
dren show real enthusiasm when the 
menu they planned is served, and even 
the foods usually avoided are sampled 
with considerable relish. 

Many schools send menus home by the 
children so that parents will know about 
the meals served at school. Homemaking, 
health 
quently 
nutrition and other pertinent information 


and other subject teachers fre 


have class projects to prepare 
for the menu sheet. Art departments, in 
many instances, add appropriate designs 
and drawings. These menus help mothers 
to plan the meals served at home and 
interest of the 


stimulate the grown-ups 


i a program of great interest to the 


children. Some schools have menus pub 


lished each week in the local papers. 


Planning meals that are typical of dit 


ferent nationality groups is of consider 


able interest to children and provides 
an excellent means of teaching some of 
the culture of our friends in other lands. 
\ Swedish smorgasbord, an Italian spa 
vhetti dinner, a Spanish dinner, a Chinese 
chop suey meal are interesting to study 
about and to plan, as well as to eat. Spe 
cial meals planned by children are served 
in many schools at Thanksgiving, Christ 
mas, Valentine’s Day and [aster 


Phe school lunch program offers other 


learning situations. The business of pro 


ducing and marketing foods is a vital in 
dustry in our country and of tremendous 


economic significance. The problems re 


lating to the world food supply are now 
more widely recognized. Our present 
school curriculuny includes many activities 
and projects relative to foods leachers 


take children on trips to farms, dairy 
plants and markets to gain firsthand im 
formation about growing, handling, proc 
essing, storing and selling foods. In the 
school lunch kitchen, pupils not only see 


their good lunches being prepared, but 
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sanitatic 


they also observe approved 


Jacteria take on a_ ne 


procedures. 
meaning when one learns through an e 
periment the bacterial count on the dish: 
and silver and the ways that this cow 


J ' 


“— 


is being reduced by the use of prop: 


sanitizing agents and _ sanitation tech- 


niques. Storage of foods becomes mo: 


meaningful if temperatures of refrigera 


tion, coolers and storerooms are checke 


J 


to determine if they are correct for food 
Probably no other pla 


stored in them. 


in school has an assortment of metals, 
finishes and equipment that one will find 
kitchen. Science 


classes find here an opportunity to study 


in the school lunch 
motors as well as other equipment using 
gas and electricity. 

IXxperimenting with new _ recipes, 
having “taste” tests for acceptability of 
new foods, making food cost analyses be 
come important activities in homemaking 
classes when pupils realize that the results 
of their tests will be used to determine 
served to all 


whether the foods will be 


children in the school lunch. Even arith 
metic and business courses gain increased 
importance when food and equipment pur 
chases, checking of lunch sales, cashie1 
ing and food cost analyses are used as 
class problems. 

Where the situation permits, the school 
nutrition program includes home produc- 
tion and conservation. The agricultural 
teacher, because of his technical and prac 
tical experience, is helpful with = such 
projects 

Many artists have used fruits and vege 
tables as worthy subjects for their famous 
\ttractive as well as educational 


murals and posters have been made for 


works 


school lunch dining rooms. One unusual 


mural was observed in an elementary 


school It extended on two sides of the 


room. It showed vegetables growing row 


by row; then displayed in a market. The 


picture story continued with cooks pre 
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Learning Thew 


paring the vegetables in the school lunch 
kitchen. 
dren at the counter selecting raw 


The last scene showed the chil 
vege 
tables and salads as a part of their lunch. 
\rt — yes, but that 
health, social studies and nutrition were 


one can be sure 


also included and interest in the school 


meal was extended through this one ac 


tivity. 

Home economics and art both have 
classwork that includes attractive room 
arrangement and decoration. In many 


their tal 


ents and plan an attractive color scheme 


schools these groups combine 
for the dining room, with colorful win 


dow treatment, pictures and murals. 
Making posters, exhibits, place cards and 
place mats for special occasions are done 
in art classes. Science and agriculture 
join in having plants and flowers in the 
lunchroom. In some schools a grade ts 
assigned each month to plan an attractive 
dining room and decorations for all spe 


cial days. 
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ted States Department of A 


Vanners in Second Grad 


Pupils share in many ways in the op 
eration of the program. Some assist with 
serving foods, doing dishes and keeping 
records. Some share in preparing tood 
These activities with proper supervision 
and regard for developing good work 
habits provide training for some pupils 
that can not be duplicated in any other 
Some _ schools rotate 


school situation. 


these duties so that all may benefit from 
this work experience. 

School lunch committees are successtul 
in carrying on many projects in relation 
to the school lunch. They plan exhibits, 
set up procedures to improve pupil be 
havior in the dining room, assist with 
food service and assign hosts and host 
esses. They plan suitable decorations, in 
vite parents and community representa 
tives to eat lunch at school, write articles 
for the school paper about nutrition and 
good meals, publish menus and assist with 
many problems. 


Staff members want to know how suc 
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cessful they have been in carrying out this 
program. They observe changes in atti- 
tudes toward foods and nutrition; they 
check physical improvements and growth 
and weight; they record those who have 
new foods, and numbers 


learned to eat 


eating the complete lunch. They recog- 


nize the increased interest on the part of 





communit 


and 


the children, parents 
groups. 

Realizing the scope of the education 
opportunities in this program, teacher 
school lunch personnel and parents cai 
go forward to help the school lunch mal 
its maximum contribution to the educ: 


tion of our children. 


Schools Are Good [Investment 


Public Schools: Investment is the 
title of a brochure recently issued by the 
New York State Department of Audit 
and 


the State Comptroller, |. 


Control. Under the authority of 


Me 


local 


Raymond 


Govern, schools are presented as 


business everybody's business and 


public education is defined as a gilt-edged 


public investment in democracy, in sur 
vival and in practical finances. 
Phe text abounds with data on the 


fiscal aspect of public school administra 


tion taxes, financing by bond issue, 


statistics on debt service, federal and state 


aid, and the law as it applies to local 
management of schools. School districts 
as subdivisions of government are defined 
by type and the sources of their moneys 
are set forth. 

A summary page, headed “ New York 
School District 


Bonds Are Tops, be- 


cause is not only informing but 
gives in capsule form excellent informa 
tion for use in any community faced with 
the prospect of financing expansion of 
facilities, as well as for in 
the 


educational 


vestors for whose use data were 


assembled. 


Bullalo Acts on Survey Report 


Since the first recommendations by the 
stall ol Buttalo School 


peared slightly over a 


the Survey ap 


vear ago, the Bul 


lalo Board ot education and school 


officials have taken concrete action im 


it is pomted out mi a special 


New Ss of 


any areas, 
article in the Butfalo evening 
\ugust 13, 1952 
Specitically, these changes have to do 
with revision of the high school curricu 
lum to provide both college preparatory 
and vocational courses to meet all pupils’ 
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needs; the expansion of the work-study 


program; imitiation otf closer school 


community relations; flexibility. of teach 


ing programs to bring a closer alliance 


between study materials and pupils’ in 


terests; establishment of a new = division 


ot pupil personnel services to coordinate 
the work of guidance personnel, psvcholo 
gists, school nurses, teachers and admin 


istrators; a new system of attendance 


} 1 
yrorl) 
Ig 


records and a long-range study of 


school drop outs 
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“Satety Is Everybody’s Business” 


it concern itself with the habits and prac 


Reprinted from a circular letter sent im 
‘eptember by Associate Commissioner 
Claude L. Kulp to superintendents and 
svrincipals of public schools in the State] 


NEW SCHOOL YEAR has begun and 
A in New York State more than 
2,700,000 boys and girls are now travel- 
ing daily to and from school. To many 
of these children school is a new expe- 
rience. It will mean excitement, uncer- 
tainty and, in some cases, diffidence. 
Thoughtful school administrators and 
their staffs will plan carefully to give these 
entering pupils assurance, confidence and 
protection. During these opening weeks 
they may well give special instruction, 
during the school day or just before dis- 
missal, in safe practices for pupils in 
ing to and from school. 


of 
fad 


Providing a Safe School Environment 

Not only the children but the parents 
too must feel that school offers security 
and freedom from danger. The admin 
istrator’s first concern, therefore, will be 
to work closely with his entire staff in 
providing a safe school environment. 
While improvements in building con 
struction, heating, lighting, equipment 
and maintenance have eliminated many 
hazards, in the final analysis safety in 
school depends upon human management. 
A safe environment is an orderly, regu 
lated environment. It is important that 
movements of classes and use of rooms, 
blackboards, stairs and movable equip 
ment be systematized and that pupils 
understand and obey the procedures that 


have been established for their protection 


Teaching Safety Habits and Attitudes 
But is it enough for the school merely 


to provide a safe environment ? Or should 
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tices of pupils both in and away from 
school? We know that accidents kill 
more children than any single disease 
And among adults the shocking toll of 
casualties has been attributed to inade 
quate habits and attitudes developed in 
childhood. Should not the school educate 
children for safe living ? 

Some educators maintain that the 
schools already have an overcrowded cur 
riculum, that society passes problem after 
problem to the schools and then com 
plains about the results. Yet with the 
widespread increase in machines, appli 
ances and other products of science, and 
with the changes in home life, recreation, 
transportation and work, it has become 
impossible for parents alone to train chil 
dren to meet new demands for adequate 


habits of safety. 


Cooperating with Other Agencies 

The tremendous accident toll, together 
with the enormous economic losses which 
result, has aroused the efforts of many 
agencies, among them the Legislature, en 
forcement authorities, engineering groups, 
the press and numerous private organiza 
tions. Society can not and does not ex 
pect the school alone to solve this prob 
lem. Sut the school is, after all, the 
community's most effectively organized 
instrument for educating young people, 
and, as the agency which aims to teach 
people “to do better the things they will 
do anyway,” it must be expected to fulfil 
a kev role in safety education 

Too often safety education ts nusundet 
stood, It is not and should not be nega 
tive in its approach. It is not an educa 
tion of “ don'ts,” and when caretully ad 
ministered it does not dwell on teat 


psychology. Because well-meaning groups 
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have sometimes overemphasized such ap- 
proaches, educators at times have looked 


skeptically upon the teaching of safety. 


Making Safety Instruction Positive 

Safety education, when properly under- 
stood, is positive and constructive. In 
New York State it is an integral part of 
health education. It does not attempt to 
take from life the spirit of adventure and 
daring. Commander Byrd wrote, “ By 
careful planning and by taking no unnec 
essary chances my men and I have lived 
to enjoy the hazards and thrills of ad- 
venture and discovery. We found adven 
ture only by planning for safety as far as 
possible.” It is such habits of foresight 
and precaution that safety education seeks 
to inculcate. In short it strives to bring 
more order and intelligence into our daily 
activities so that people may enjoy the 
adventure of living. It makes for physi 


cal and mental well-being 


Motor vehicles are responsible for the 
largest single number of accidents. In this 
State through driver education courses 


and through instruction im pedestrian 
afety our schools are making a valuable 
beginning in attacking this problem. Their 
efforts are being applauded and encour 
aved by other agencies on both the state 
and local levels Many schools are doing 
splendid work in promoting safety habits 
the athletic held, 


in the pyninasium, on 


ih shop and science laboratories 
Making Safety Instruction Continuous 


he second largest number of casualties 


occurs im the home What organized 
efforts are our schools making to combat 
this danyet The IE:ducation Law and 


XVI 


of the Commiussionet 


article section 153 of the Regula 


tion require a muni 
Hit amount Ol satety mstruction at every 
level ot the 


school VMiany 


elementary and secondary 


schools will wish to ex 
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I suggest tha 


ceed these requirements. 
this year each school give careful study t 
strengthening its program of safety edu 
cation. 

Because safety education cuts acros 
conventional subject lines, too often it i 
left to incidental teaching or to teacher 
of subjects in which safety is a factor 
such as driver education, physical educa 
While incidenta! 
teaching has unquestionable value, impor 


tion, shop or science. 


tant skills, habits and attitudes are best 
developed through planned, continuous 
instruction. Safety instruction, if it is 
to be effective, must continue throughout 
the child’s school career. Sporadic safety 
lessons have very little value. 

In physical education and shop th 
certain 
While 


situations 


safety instruction prepares for 


types ot controlled situations. 


driver education deals with 
that are to some extent uncontrolled, it 
concentrates entirely on traffic safety. It 
is folly to assume that a person who ac 
quires habits of shop safety will be equally 
that a 


trained in traffic safety will exercise cau 


careful as a driver, or person 


tion on the athletic field. There is urgent 
need for organized instruction in gen 
related to 


eral safetv as well as in safety 


specific fields 


Planning Effectively for Safety 
Education 

lo improve the program of satety edu 
cation, administrators may wish to torm 
in each school a committee consisting of 
staff members and, as needed, representa 
tives trom the community \ respon 
faculty 


lo be 


meet 


sible, interested member of the 


should be chairman or coordinator 


sure, administrators will want to 


regularly with the coordmator or with 


the committee. County sherifts, citv, vil 


lage, town and state police and municipal 


otheials stand ready to cooperate in an 


advisory, supporting and protective ca 
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pacity. The aid of other organizations 
such as mothers’ clubs, parent-teacher 
associations and other community agen- 
cies interested in safety should be en- 
listed. 

lhe committee may study the commu- 
nity’s accident situations, seasonal hazards 
Urban 


1 


and the needs of the children. 
communities, for example, have different 
accident problems from rural areas. The 
committee may also consider what type 
of safety instruction should be given at 
each grade level; what should be taught 
incidentally; what instruction may be 
given through homerooms, assemblies, 
clubs and extracurricular activities ; what 
should be integrated with other subjects 
and what shall be taught directly. 
Precept is paramount in safety educa 
tion. Instruction in sitting in a chair 
properly will be unavailing if pupils see 
the teacher leaning back with the chair 
perilously balanced on two legs. It has 
been often said that attitudes are caught, 
not taught. We have abundant evidence 
that knowledge of correct procedure is 
useless unless it is accompanied by a 
desire to follow the correct procedures 
and, above all, by an opportunity to prac 


tice it. 


Using Knowledge of Child Psychology 
and Mental Health 


Instruction in safety must also consider 


the age and stage of development of chil- 
dren. Little children must have protec- 
tion. Emphasis for beginners should, 
therefore, be on personal safety. This 
gradually broadens into responsibility for 
the safety of others. By early adolescence 
safety education may deal with school and 
group safety problems which junior high 
school pupils may help solve. Senior 
high school pupils may consider vigorous 
programs for promoting their own safety 
and the safety of others in the community. 

Safety education is intimately con 
cerned with the emotions. Accident-prone 
children are children who are confused, 
unhappy or disturbed in some way so that 
their sensitivity to the world in which 
they live is stunted. Mental attitude 
affects behavior, and education in safety 
often means establishing a wholesome 
outlook. Healthy minds and happy per- 
sonalities are said to be the best insur 
ance for a safe world. With this in mind, 
schools which embark on an organized, 
comprehensive plan of safety education 
should find the experience most reward 


ing. 


Regents Advance Schools in Grade 


The following schools were advanced 
in grade by the Board of Regents on 
September 26th : 

sridgewater Central School, Bridge 
water, from middle high school grade 
(three years) to high-school grade pro 
visionally for the school year 1952-53 

Newcomb Central School, Newcomb, 
from provisional high school to full four 


vear high school grade 
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Hunt Memorial Union School, Free 
ville, from provisional high school to tull 
four-year high school grade 

Long Lake Central School, Long Lake, 
from provisional high school to tull tout 
vear high school grade 

Greer School, Hope Farm, Dutchess 
county, from middle high school grade 
(three years) to full four-year Inigh 


halt hool grade 





Adult Education 





Education for Citizenship 


Training of the Individual ‘To Bear with Wisdom and 


l Inderstanding the Responsibilities of Citizenship : 


Oy OF THE major tasks of adult 
education 


indeed, perhaps, its 
paramount purpose in a democracy is 


the training of the individual to bear 


with wisdom and understanding the 


responsibilities of citizenship. This great 


responsibility devolving upon — public 


education to train the individual for 


intelligent participation in our democratic 
life has not always been fully recognized 
in American educational philosophy. 
There was a time when democracy was 
taken for granted. It was once believed 


by many that the primary purpose of 


education was to train the individual only 


in those skills conducive to his own 


personal benefit and it was assumed that 


the maintenance and improvement of 


\merican society would automatically 


result from the activities of the individual. 


This philosophy was perhaps adequate 


for that period in American history 


prior to 1920 when the beneficence of 


natural resources and world trade pro 


tected our educational and political ideo 


logies from the test of sterner times. 


eventually, however, our democratic 


principles came to be challenged, both at 
home and abroad; with these challenges 


came the necessity for a re-examination 


of our educational philosophy. © Demo 


cracy could no longer be taken for 


granted Its obvious dependence upon 
education became increasingly clear. It 


became apparent that a form of society 
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ARTHUR P. CRABTREE 


Associate in Adult Education 


which makes the wisdom of its people 
indispensable to its preservation must 
recognize as one of its major goals the 
task of creating that wisdom and _ that 
understanding in the minds and attitudes 
of its people. Such is the obligation 


imposed on public education by the 
democratic society in which it functions 
and which it serves. 


The Adult 


many years has recognized the impor 


Bureau of education for 


tance of citizenship training. Indeed, 
some of its most gratifying accomplish 
ments have been made in Americaniza 
tion, the Young Adult Citizenship Pro- 
gram, public affairs education for native 
adults and the Community Ambassador 
Program. 

A program of citizenship education 
must be a composite of many parts be 
cause the American citizenry is cast from 
molds. The theory of the melting 
Native 


born and foreign-born; the young adult 


many 


pot lives again in different form. 


and the old adult; the isolationist and the 


“one-worlder”; the apathetic and_ the 


chauvinistic all these are potential 
contributors to the great common stream 
The task of 


education in preparing them for meaning- 


of American citizenship. 
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ful citizenship is clearly defined: it must 
distil from their cultures and their creeds, 
their passions and their prejudices, those 
values which strengthen the democratic 
ideal. This requires a multiple program 
of citizenship training. The individual 
of foreign birth must be encouraged to 
integrate his old world culture with the 
American dream. The native-born citizen 
must be brought to a renewed appreci- 
ation for the things that democracy 
bestows upon him by the accident of 
birth. The young adult must be encour- 
aged to contribute his boundless energy 
and youthful vision to a world of com- 
placent maturity and the old adult must 
he shown the way by which his fund of 
wisdom and experience can still be used. 
To the isolationist we must impart the 
knowledge that leads to international 
understanding. To the “one-worlder” we 
must caution that democracy’s first line 
of defense is here at home. To the 
apathetic we must bring a renascence of 
appreciation for the faith of our founding 
fathers; to the chauvinistic a reminder 
that blind devotion may bring democracy 
more harm than constructive evaluation. 
But to them all we must bring an over- 
whelming awareness of what America 
means and of how much is at stake in 
these critical times. From their infinite 
diversities, we must create a unity of 
purpose that brings them all together in 
the common cause of democracy. The 
purpose of this article is to impart a 
glimpse of the work which the Bureau of 
Adult Education is doing to accomplish 
this tremendous task. 

One of the oldest citizenship training 
programs carried on for adults in New 
York State has been that of American 
ization, or the education of the foreign- 
born. From the earliest days of our 
history, New York City has been one of 
the principal ports of entry for the immi 


grant coming to this country. Upon 
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arrival, many of these newcomers settled 
in New York City or, perhaps, migrated 
to one of the upstate cities. In any event, 
New York has always had more than her 


share of the immigrants coming to this 
country for permanent residence. For 
example, in 1940, New York City was 
still heavily “foreign” in cultural back- 
ground. Qut of a total population of 
7,445,000 it was estimated that over 
5,000,000 had come from outside the 
continental United States or were 
children of those who had originated 
abroad. The 1940 census shows 3,054,- 
060 New Yorkers whose mother tongue 
was some language other than English. 

At the present time it is estimated 
that there are one million unnaturalized 
aliens residing in this State. That figure, 
of course, includes many older aliens who 
may never take out naturalization papers, 
and also includes many recent new- 
comers. Since World War II, European 
immigration to this country has increased 
again and this, coupled yvith the fact that 
some 300,000 came over under the 
Displaced Persons Act, has _ brought 
added numbers of foreign-born to our 
shores. As usual, New York got her full 
share of these recent arrivals. 

Another aspect has been added to the 
current situation, moreover, by the influx 
of a new group of strangers. These have 
In the 1940's, 


our mines, mills, factories and_ fields 


been the Puerto Ricans. 


began to demand more manpower. Immi 
gration restrictions prevented the 
entrance of noncitizens into the country 
above quota limits; internal migration 
therefore became the solution to the po 
blem. First to come north were great 
numbers of poor, unskilled and un 
schooled workers from the southern 
states. As more and more workers fot 
the northern and eastern industrial 
centers and agricultural harvest were 


needed, employers began to look to 
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Puerto Rico for manpower. Since the 
Puerto Ricans were already American 
citizens, no problem of immigration was 
involved. Preliminary estimates from the 
1950 census that 
300,000 and 350,000 of them, either born 


in Puerto Rico or children of native-born 


indicate between 


Puerto Ricans, are now in this country. 
The significant point for us in New York 
State is the estimate that 80 per cent of 
these new migrants came to New York 
City. 

In these data, then, we see our great 
need for citizenship training and elemen- 
Over one million aliens 


tary education 


need to be retrained for life under our 


form of government. Hundreds — of 
migrant workers from the southern states 
are totally illiterate and need instruction 
in the simple fundamentals of [nglish. 
Qver a quarter of a million Puerto 
Ricans, coming from a Spanish-speaking 
island, must be provided with the edu 
cation they need in the ordeal of adjust 
ment to a new world. With our own 
national illiteracy rate of approximately 
3 per cent, New York State has its share 
of native-born illiterates who need adult 
training in order to acquire a functional 


mastery of the tool subjects. 
adult education the 


schools of the State, working in 


In this area ot 
public 
cooperation with the Bureau, have done 
much. But more needs to be done. Even 
though records show that much progress 
has been made im recent years in reaching 
our foreign-born, we still had less than 


7 per cent of our alien population im out 


\mericanization classes last) year The 
heart of this problem hes in New York 
(ity last year nearly 50,000) adults 


enrolled i the Americamization classes ot 


that city alone. In 239 communities up 


tate there was a combimed enrolment of 


15,921 \t this 


Hing to come to grips with the educational 


date, we are just begin 


aspects ob the Puerto Rican problem 
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With 550 directors of adult education 
the State who are becoming more sens 
tive to this phase of their job, wi 
continued improvement in our metho 
of reaching these people who need he 
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and with in-service training progran 
constantly improving the quality of se 
vice rendered by some 1600 America: 
ization teachers in the classrooms, it is 
furthe: 
development in this vital area of Bureau 


not unreasonable to expect 
operation. 

Another facet of any complete prograin 
of citizenship education for adults lies in 
the area of public affairs education or 
“the Americanization of the native-born.” 
It is one of the tragic commentaries of our 
times that almost one-half of our adult 
population who have the right to vote are 
defaulting this rarest privilege that free 
men enjoy. In the general election of 
1948, 49 per cent of the adults in this 
approximately 47,000,000 


who had the right to vote did not care 


country 


enough to go to the polls and discharge 
this first responsibility of citizenship. In 
New York State the 


scarcely more encouraging 


vercentage Was 
5 
371% 


indeed, from the fervor 


per 
cent 
that 


A far ery, 
inflamed those countless patriots 
throughout our history who were willing 
to die, if need be, to secure for us the 
privilege of the ballot box and the voting 
booth. 

Nor ts our knowledge of government 
and public affairs much better than our 
Many 


studies have been made by Gallup and 


desire to participate in them 


others revealing the average American 


adult's appalling lack of public affairs 
information, One fairly recent poll, tot 
example, found that 31 per cent of those 
the Bill 


ot Rights, the first ten amendments to 


interviewed could not identity 


the American Constitution 


Llere, then, is a task for adult educa 


tion, In our type of society every adult 
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ust be a statesman. Democracy pre- 
upposes the intelligent participation of 
is people in the processes that determine 
its direction and its continuation. The 
adult must be encouraged and must be 
given the opportunity, through discussion 
groups and forums, to examine the 
critical problems of the times and to make 
his decisions concerning them. Education 
must provide this opportunity or default 
its responsibility of leadership in_ the 
society it presumes to serve. 

It is encouraging to note that, last year, 
more people in New York State, 
74,892 to be exact,— participated in this 
type of citizenship education than in any 
other area of adult education. Plans are 
now going forward to provide the field 
with more assistance in public affairs 
education during the coming year. 

A third spoke in the wheel of citizen- 
ship education in this State is the Young 
Adult Program. For several years this 
program, designed to equip the young 
adult for his role as a citizen, has enjoyed 
unique success. It is one of the very few 
state-wide and state-supported programs 
in the country devoted to the civic pro- 
hblems of young people. The basic 
philosophy underlying the program in 
New York State recognizes the difficulty 
which young adults face in acquiring 
status in a social order dominated by 
older adults. The program in this State, 
therefore, has taken on certain character 
istics, some of which are enumerated as 
follows: (1) The program is an activity 
program, rather than a_ class-centered 
one. (2) Projects selected by local young 
adult councils are usually of a civic 
nature, designed for community better 
ment. (3) The young adults insist upon 
and receive a high degree of group auto 
nomy in “running their own show.” 
(5) The Young Adult Program ts 
reimbursed by the State on the same basis 


as all other adult education activities 
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The Bureau of Adult Education has 
instituted a program designed to raise 
the level of international understanding, 
both at home and abroad. Carried on in 
conjunction with the Experiment in 


International Living, it is commonly 
known as the Community Ambassador 
Project. Under this program the com- 
munities of the State select their most 
representative young men and women 
and send them abroad to live in the home 
of an average family for a period of about 
six weeks. The primary responsibility of 
these community ambassadors is to inter- 
pret the American way of life to the 
people of the country in which they visit 
and, in turn, to interpret that country 
to the community back home. This 
latter is done by letters written back 
home to the editor of the local paper 
while they are abroad and by _ public 
appearances and radio talks upon their 
return. Last year 12 New York com- 
munities sent 20 young community 
ambassadors abroad under this program 
These young people visited Germany, 
Scotland, England, France, Yugoslavia, 
Sweden, Mexico, Italy, Spain and Den 
mark. 

Such, then, is the form and character 
of citizenship education under the Bureau 
of Adult Education at the present time 
It is, in essence, the story of education's 
contribution to democracy. In these 
times, when the democratic battle for 
freedom is being fought in the open forum 
of public opinion as well as in the hills of 
Korea, it bears a timely significance. The 
greatest sateguards to our way of life lie 
in the hearts and minds of our people 
The task of education, therefore, is crys 
tal clear It must generate in) those 
hearts and minds the indomitable will and 
the clarity of vision to sustain the spirit 
and form of democratic mstitutions, The 
fate of all we cherish is closely linked 


with our measure of success 
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Music Education in Schools Grows 


Survey Reveals Variation in ‘Training and 


_—_—- | wa 
ncreasec articipation 


CY URVEYS IN THE VARIOUS instructional 
w areas in the secondary schools are 


heing conducted, cooperatively, by subject 
matter supervisors of the Division of Sec 
ondary I[ducation and staff members of 
the Bureau of Statistical Services as a part 


of the High School Readjustment Pro 


gram. last year a music survey, the first 
in the series, was conducted. A. survey 
in art is under way this fall. Additional 


subject area surveys will follow during 
succeeding: years 

\n analysis of the facts and figures ob 
tained in these surveys will provide a 
wealth of information that wall be practi 


cal for use in improving the instructional 


JOSEPH G. SAETVEIT 
Supervisor of Music Education 


Dizision of Secondary Education 


program im = individual schools and in 
raising state-wide standards in each ot 
the subject areas. 

The music survey was presented to the 
schools in the form of a questionnairé 
which covered the following aspects of the 
music program in the secondary schools 


musical offerings 


\ description of 
courses, organizations, special instruc 
tion and all other music activities 





lbany Eligh School Cho 
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Photograph by the Frumkin Studi 


Albany High School Musicians Serenade the Liberty Bell in the Rotunda, 
State Education Building 


Information regarding the background, 
training and professional experience of 
music personnel 

Data and practices related to the ad 
ministration of the music department 
including schedules, rooms, equipment, 
budgets, expenditures ete. 

Comments regarding strong and weak 
points of the music program, special 


recognitions received during the vear 


and suggestions for improvements in 
the over-all music program 


All schools reported having some music 
The 


that there is wide variation in the musical 


activities. survey shows, however, 


offerings of different schools. Ninety-one 
per cent of the schools have bands with a 
membership of more than 66,000 players 
Choral organizations are found in almost 
all schools, 74 per cent having mixed 
choruses, 53 per cent having girls’ cho 
and 31 having boys’ 


ruses pet cent 


choruses with a combined membership of 
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108,000. 


play in 559 junior and senior orchestras 


\pproximately 17,000 pupils 

The music survey has helped to point 
up a remarkable renascence in music edu 
cation in our schools since the close of 


World War Il. 


growth in music 


\s evidence of this 


participation during 
the past six years, the following table 
indicates the increase in the number ot 


organizations and soloists entered in the 


New York State School Music Associa 
tion Spring Festivals 
Odo 105? 
Bands 10] 305 
Orchestras 29 82 
Choirs 129 300 
Solos and ensembles 3008 7099 


The information obtained through the 
music survey has served as a guide to the 
committee which is preparing the new 
state svilabus and guidebook for music tn 


the secondary schools 











Board of Regents 


American History Syllabus Revised 


Greater emphasis upon the teaching of — senior high school level is the capstone t 








\merican history in chronological order the citizenship education program. 

and emphasis upon the contributions of The new syllabus in American history 
our founding fathers, and other changes outlines the senior high school course 
designed to give high school pupils a which is required of all pupils before they 
yreater appreciation of the American are graduated. It was prepared following 
heritage are outlined in the newly revised studies and reports made by committees 


yilabus in American history, which was 0f college historians and high school teach 
. TT © : > , > © ’ > > > 
presented to the Board of Regents at its €TS appointed by the Board of Regents 


meeting September 26th by Regent Welles Phe contributions of both these com- 
. . mittees were recognized by the Board of 
\V. Moot of Buffalo, who has given active % Ue ys . ead ™ 
elas Kegents through the adoption of a reso 
upport for  mereased curriculum in — ‘eine. . 
oO a g each for its services. 

lution thanking *h for it rvic 
\inerican history iis ; 
The American history syllabus, to 
‘hs zenship,”” states the ae ee ae . 
Iducation for citizenship,” st tes Te gether with an outline for the teaching of 
new syllabus, “as a major responsibility orld history, will be sent in tentative 
of our schools While all subjects and form to the schools of the State as a basis 
all school activities from the kindergarten for improving the teaching of the history 
through the high) school contribute to of our country, the basic principles, ideals, 
preparation tor ertizenship, American his events and personalities that go to make 


tory taught at the clementary, jumior and up the American heritage 


Tribute to l‘ormer Regent 


lo tribute to former Regent Christopher Hle was especially interested in physi 
( \lollenhauer, the Regents on Septem cal education and did muc 
B.D. as } } L] . . 
mt om we publ how) tie was 
her 2oth adopted this resolution : the P yee ed — 
charitable man, and a leader m_ the 


‘ B JOS? , - ; 
On September TS, P92, Chitstophes Masonic fraternity where he was active 


( Mollenhaner, Regent trom April | in promoting care of orphan childret 
‘4 4) wwe ' 
OSS, to March Ob, L947, passed away und the aged 
wtter a lone ated tost tusetul lite 
Ounret tanner, he w i we 
Kepent Mollenhaner brought to the ae : oe 

, : the earts ! Ss te , Wegents a 
Hoard a long experience as a teniber . 

’ TOON tt 1’ ant if c \ ‘ 
of the Board ot beduiecation of the Cty 
ob New York, as well as a long expe We extend r svirpathyvy to fits 
iwnee as a banker realy 
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Charters Are Granted 


by which it will become a nonstock corpo- 


The National Golf Hall of Fame, Inc., 
located at Yonkers, was given an absolute 
charter by the Board of Regents at its 
meeting September 26th in Albany. This 
is a nonstock corporation established for 
the purpose of creating a golf hall of fame 
and a museum and to collect and exhibit 
items connected with the history and 
growth of the game of golf in the United 
States. 

A provisional charter, valid for five 
vears, was granted the Worth Street His- 
torical Society, New York City. A non- 
stock corporation, it is organized to create 
a textile museum to collect and exhibit 
old items representative of the textile 
industry of Worth street and the sur- 
rounding area in New York City. 

Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, was 
granted an absolute charter. The college, 
established under Jesuit auspices, was 
granted authority to confer the degrees of 
hachelor of arts and master of arts. Stu- 
dents, faculty and program of the college 
will consist of the Senior Division of 
Woodstock College, Maryland, incorpo- 
rated in 1867, which has been transferred 
to Plattsburg for lack of space at the 
Maryland location. 

The Dominican Junior College of Blau 
velt, located at Blauvelt, Rockland county, 
was granted a provisional charter valid 
for five years. It will provide a junior 
college education to members of the re 
ligious community of the Sisters of St 
Dominic at Blauvelt and to other religious 
who reside near-by, primarily to afford 
them initial preparation to teach m= the 
parochial elementary schools 

The American Academy of Dramatic 
\rts, Carnegie Hall, New York City, a 
long-established school for instruction in 
all branches of dramatic arts and sciences, 


was granted an amendment to its charter 
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ration. The academy was incorporated 
in 1899 as a stock corporation. 

The School for Educational Advance- 
ment, Brooklyn, was granted a_ three- 
year extension of its provisional charter. 
The school gives refresher courses and 
conducts examinations in pedagogy of ele- 
mentary and secondary school subjects 
and courses in administration and su- 
pervision of elementary and secondary 
schools of New York City. 

Queensview Summer Play School, Inc., 
Long Island City, was granted a provi- 
sional charter, valid for five vears. This 
play school, for children of elementary 
school age, has quarters in several build- 
ings of the Joint Queensview Housing 
Enterprise, Inc., a cooperative housing 
project. 

Several changes were made in charters 
for public libraries of the State. 

Livonia Public Library, a town public 
library, was granted an absolute charter 
By request of the trustees, the charter of 
Livonia Public Library (Union Free 
School District 9) was canceled, and ap 
proval was given for transfer of its prop 
erty to the newly chartered Livoma Pub 
lic Library. 

Philmont Public Library, a village 
library, was granted a provisional chartet 
The charter of Philmont Publhe Library 
(Union Free School District ©) was 
canceled, on request of its trustees, and 
approval given for transfer of its prop 
erty to the village ot Philmont 

\n absolute charter was granted to 
Sayville Library (Union Free School Dts 
trict 4, town of Islip, Suttolk county) 
he charter of the Sayville Library, an 
association library at Sayville, was can 
celed at the request of tts trustees and 


approval given for transter ot its) prop 





erty to the newly chartered 


Library. 


The Central Islip Public Library was 


yranted a provisional charter. 


IXxtension of provisional charters for 


five years was granted Chateaugay Memo 


rial Juibrary, Howard Public 


Sayville 


Library, 





Pawling Free Library, King Memoria 
Library, Machias. 

The charter held by the Clayton Fre 
Library was canceled at the request o 
the trustees, and approval was given fo 
the Haw: 


transfer of its property to 


Memorial Library, Clayton. 


Revents M ake A ppointments 


Board of Regents, meeting in 


‘The 
\lbany September 26th, made the follow 
Ing appointments 

Donald M. ‘Tower, president of State 
Teachers College, Brockport, was ap 
pointed to the Teacher Education Council 
for a term of five years beginning Octo 
ber 1, 1952. He succeeds Henry C. Mills, 
dean of the University School, University 
teaching in Turkey 


ot Rochester, now 


under a Fulbright grant 
Walter S. Boardman, superintendent 


of schools, Oceanside, was reappointed to 


ISduecation Council for a term 


1952. 


the ‘Teacher 
ol tive years beginning October 1, 


Reappomtments to the State examina 


tions Board included John Crantord 
\damis, president of llotstra College, 
Hempstead; PT. Gerald Mulqueen, prinet 
pal of Catholic Central High School, 
Proy; and lester B. Foreman, district 
uperintendent of schools, first super 
visory district, Monroe county leach 
Was reappomted tor a term ot tive years 
beyinning January 1, 1953 

Hlarold J. Creal, tlomer, was reap 
pomted to the Agricultural Iducation 


Council tor a term of tive years beginning 
October A 1952 


I | 


appomted lo 


New 


> 
Business 


York, 


| luc ation 


(ariesemier 


Was Te 


Counc! Olhee Occupations tor a term 
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of five years beginning October 1, 1952 
Paul H. Nystrom, New York, was re 
appointed to this same council for a term 
of five years beginning October 1, 1952 

\rthur E. Hamalainen, principal of 
School, 

the 
Council for a term of five years beginning 
October 1, 1952. 


tendent 


Plandome Manhasset, was ap 


pointed to Klementary Education 


He succeeds Superin 


Charles G. Hetherington ot 


\uburn. Fred B. Painter, superinten 


dent of schools, Brighton, was reap 


pointed to this council for a term of five 


vears beginning October 1, 1952. 
Three appointments were made to the 

Home Economics Council. They were 

Kdna Farnsworth, Brooklyn, formerly 


principal of the Brooklyn High School 


for Homemaking, for a term = ending 


September 30, 1954; Sarah G. Blanding, 


president of Vassar College, tor a term 
ending September 30, 1955; and Louts 
|. Wolner, principal of Homer Central 


School, lor a 
30, 1957 


lames \W 


president of the 


term ending September 


Mineola, 


Lighting 


Carpenter, Vice 


Long Island 
Company, was appomted to the Lndustrial 
term ot five 
1952 He 


formerly 


Kdueation Council tor a 
vears begining October 1, 
Cheodore Pickering, 


York City 


SLICE eeds 


ot New 


7 


and now a resident o 
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Illinois. Reappointed to this council was 
Keith Williams, president of Pratt & 
|.etchworth Company, Inc., Buffalo. 

Harvey K. Allen, director of the 
School Lunch Program, New York City 
Board of Education, was reappointed to 
the Advisory Committee for the School 
Lunch Program. 

Dr Samuel A. Isaacson, New York 
City, was appointed to the State Board 
of Dental Examiners to serve until July 
31, 1953. He will fill the unexpired 
term of the late Dr Theodore Kaletsky 
of Jamaica. Dr H. C. Stevenson, Platts- 
burg, was appointed to the State Board 
of Dental Examiners for a term of three 
years from August 1, 1952. He succeeds 
Dr John B. Queern, Schenectady. Re- 
appointed to this board, each for a term 
of three years beginning August 1, 1952, 
were Dr Lawrence J. Dunn, Brooklyn, 
and Dr Donald C. Padelford, Rochester. 

Henry E. Quick, Oswego, was 
appointed to the State Board of Exam- 
iners in Optometry for a term of five 
vears beginning August 1, 1952. Harold 
M. Fisher, New York City, was reap- 
pointed to this board for a term of five 
vears beginning August 1, 1952. 

Dr Sidney Hirschberg, Forest Hills, 
was appointed to the State Board of 
Podiatry Examiners for a term of five 
years beginning August 1, 1952. He 
succeeds Dr Louis Lewy, New York, 
who has served ten years on this board, 

Dr H. K. Fuller, Interlaken, was 
appointed to the State Board of Veter 
inary Medical Examiners for a term of 
five years beginning August 1, 1952. He 
succeeds Dr Frank McBride, Tona 
wanda, who has served ten years on this 
board 

The Regents appointed an advisory 
committee to assist in a research project 
in elementary education under the direc 


tion of the Coordinator of Research and 
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Special Studies, Dr J. Cayce Morrison. 


The committee appointed includes the 
following: Fred Ambellan, superinten- 
dent of schools, Gloversville; Sabra T. 
Harris, consultant in elementary educa- 
tion, Rochester ; Jacob I. Hartstein, dean, 
School of Education, Yeshiva University, 
New York; Ernest Hilton, acting dean, 
State Teachers College, Fredonia; Hazel 
Prehm, supervisor of elementary educa- 
tion, White Plains; Dr Agnes Snyder, 
head of education department, Adelphi 
College, Garden City; Rev. Brother Ber- 
nard Peter, supervisor of Christian 
Brothers Schools, New York. 

The Regents appointed an advisory 
committee on junior high school educa- 
tion, and named the following members: 
Dr Helen H. Long, Mamaroneck; Lyn 
don H. Strough, Rome; Charles J. 
Mahoney, Rochester; Lowell S. Hunt 
ington, Schenevus; Margaret Hutchins, 
Ithaca; Bertha H. Bartholomew, Ithaca; 
Herbert B. Smith, East Greenbush; 
Wallace Ludden, Rome; Elias Lieber- 
man, New York City; Lloyd Elliott, 
Ithaca; Don Orton, Albany; Howard C 
Seymour, Rochester; Walter P. Reichert, 
Glens Falls; David H. Moskowitz, New 
York City; the Rev. James P. Hanrahan, 
Albany. 

The Regents appointed the following 
to the Secondary School Mathematics 
Syllabus Committee : Harry Sitomer, 
New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn; 
Florence A. Deci, Macedon Central 
School; Esther N. Stough, White Plains 
High School; Louis Scholl, Board of 
Kducation, Buffalo; Randolph Gardner, 
Milne High School, Albany; Irving A 
Dodes, Stuyvesant High School, New 
York City. 


mittee the Regents named FE. V. Allen, 


\s consultants to this com 


professor of mathematics, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, and Lt Col 
Robert C. Yates, professor ot mathe 
matics, United States Military Academy 
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The Board of Regents approved on 
September 26th the following proposed 
hond issues for schools of the State. 


This action was taken in accordance with 
the requirement of the local finance law 
that the Board of Regents approve propo- 
sitions for bond issues to cover school im- 
provements in districts where the cost of 


such improvements would bring — the 


bonded indebtedness above 10 per cent of 
the valuation of the district’s real prop- 
erty. 

The issues approved included the fol- 
lowing : 

Colton-Pierrepont Central School, an issue 
of $100,000 (erection and equipment of school 
bus garage, $75,000; grading and improvement 
of school property, $25,000 ) 

Delaware Valley Central School, an issue of 
$16,000 for the purchase of two school buses 

Groton Central School, an issue of $1,683,500 
(construction and equipment of new junior 
senior high school, $1,486,500; construction and 
equipment of bus garage, $67,000; reconstruc 
tion of existing high school building for use as 
an elementary school, $130,000) : 

Fabius Central School, an issue of $5629.45 
for the purchase of a school bus 

Jefferson Central School, an issue of $4500 


for the purchase of a school bus 


Oxford Central School, an issue of $10,000 
for the purchase of one or more school buses 
Knox School, an 


issue of $10,700 for the purchase of two school 


Russell, Memorial Central 
buses 

Canisteo Central School, an issue of $10,000 
for the purchase of one school bus and one sta 
tion wagon 

Odessa Central School, an issue of $21,034.25 
for the purchase of four school buses 

South Central School, an 
$3,280,000 for the construction and equipment 


Colonie issue ot 


of a new junior-senior high school, including 


grading, landscaping and site development 
East Bloomfield Central School, an issue ot 
$10,000 for the purchase of a 


LaFayette Central School, an issue of $10,200 


school bus 


for the purchase of a new school bus and new 


station wagon 
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Marion Central School, an issue of 
for the purchase of a school bus 

Newfane Central School, an issue of $600,00 
for the construction and equipment of an addi 
tion to the existing school building ($588,910 
and reconstruction of existing school building 
($11,090) 

Spencerport Central School, an issue of $8195 
for the purchase of a new school bus 

Sauquoit Valley Central Schooi, an issue o 
$705,000 for the construction and equipment oi} 
a new elementary school building 

Sherwood Central School, an issue of $559,000 
for the construction of an addition to the exist 
ing school building, purchase of furnishings and 
equipment and improvement of site 

Warsaw Central School, an issue of $2,195,000 


for the construction and equipment of a new 


school building and demolition of existing 
building 

Tioga Center Central School, an issue of 
$580,000 for the erection of an addition to 


school building 
Deer Park School, School Dis 
Babylon, Suffolk county, an 


Union Free 


trict 7, town of 
issue of $199,500 for the construction of an addi 
tion to the present school building 

Dis 


trict 7, town of Gates, Monroe county, an issue 


Harding School, Union Free School 


of $600,000 (erection and equipment of addition 


to school building and improvement of site, 


$550,000 ; reconstruction and equipment of exist 
ing school building, $50,000) 

Union Free School District 3, town of Cheek 
Erie issue of $356,000 for 


towaga, county, an 


school construction program 


Geographic Bulletins 


Publication of the Geographic Bulle 
tins by the National Geographic Society 
will be resumed in October for the 


1952-53 school year. The bulletins may 
the School 
Division of the society in Washington, 
D.C. 


30 weekly issues. 


be obtained from Service 


The subscription price is 40 cents 


for 
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Kulp To Supervise 


Claude L. Kulp, Associate Commis- 
sioner for Elementary, Secondary and 
Adult Education for the past year, re- 
signed October Ist to go to Cornell Uni- 
versity as supervisor of an experimental 
project in teacher training supported by 
a grant of $250,000 from the Ford Foun- 
dation Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. The project will provide se- 
lected liberal arts graduates, through 
seminars and internships, a year’s pro- 
fessional preparation for teaching in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Mr Kulp was superintendent of the 
Ithaca public schools 1930 to 1951, with 
a year’s leave of absence for 1950-51 to 
serve as coordinator of the Buffalo Public 
School Survey. He has served on several 


other school surveys of public schools in 


. 


New Project 


the State, and has held many other spe- 
cial assignments for the State Education 
Department and for educational groups, 
including the New York State Teachers 
Association, the New York State Council 
of City and Village Superintendents of 
Schools and the New York State Council 
on Rural Education, 

The Board of Regents on September 
26th adopted a_ resolution regretting 
Mr Kulp’s resignation and recording “ the 
appreciation of the Board of Regents, of 
the Department of Education and of the 
citizens of the State of New York for the 
unselfish and effective service rendered by 
him to the cause of education, and par- 
ticularly to the children being educated 
in the elementary and secondary schools 
of the State of New York.” 


* 


Acting Associate Commissioner Named 


Commissioner Lewis A. \Wilson ap- 
pointed Dr Frederick |. Moffitt, Executive 
\ssistant to the Commissioner, as Act- 
ing Associate Commissioner for Elemen- 
tary, Secondary and Adult Education, as 
of October Ist. He will serve in this 
capacity until a permanent appointment 
is made to that position. 

Doctor Moffitt was formerly Chief of 
the Bureau of Instructional Supervision 
(Elementary). He has been with the 
State Education Department since 1941. 
\ graduate of Hobart College at Geneva 
and the University of Buffalo, he has 


taken graduate studies in England, 
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France and Germany. He has served as 
a superintendent of schools in New York 
State for 17 years, as director of public 
relations for the New York State Teach- 
ers Association and as instructor at Al- 
fred, Syracuse and New York universi 
ties. He has worked with United States 
Military Government as consultant for 
the schools of Germany In 1947 he 
spent three months in Germany as adviser 
for the social sciences curriculums of the 
German schools 

Doctor Moffitt serves as editorial con 
sultant on various educational magazines. 
He is a veteran of World War | 
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Two members of the State Education 


Department have been invited to partici- 


pate in national and international pro- 


vyrams of significance in the educational 
held 


Krank VP. Johnston, Director of the 


Division of Industrial Education, left 


Idlewild Airport, September 28th, with a 
representing 


group of 50 Americans 


public, scientific and cultural life for a 


study-tour of the German 


West 


\nother group of 50 Americans made a 


five-week 


Kederal Republic and Berlin. 
similar tour under the same auspices 


The 


invitation of the 


during the past summer, tour 1s 


made at the German 


yovermment for the purpose of demon 
strating conditions in the 
field of adult 


Mr Johnston was nominated as a member 


present-day 


vocational and education. 


a 


Staff Members on Study- Tours 


of the group by the American Vocatio1 


Association and German agencies 
represent vocational and adult educati 
United States 


boat arriving early in November. 


He will return to the 

Rowland J. Pulling, 
Bureau of Adult Education, is on leave 
of absence to accept an internship with 
the Ford Adult 


Kducation for the study of adult educa 


Foundation Fund _ for 


tion in this country. He will participate 
in a study-tour of selected aspects of 
adult United States, 


working in different parts of the country 


education in the 


under the direction of adult education 
leaders in various university centers and 
subsequently visiting the leaders of actual 
operating programs in different states. 
Mr Pulling will return to Albany Decem 


ber 16th. 


* 


Department Stalt Changes 


Several appointments have been made 
in the Department staff im recent weeks 
These include the tollowing 

Leshe RK. Murtaugh received permanent 


appointment October Ist as Chiet, Sut 


plus Property Agency Mr Murtaugh 
has been on the Department staff since 
1046 


been assistant im surplus property on a 


For the past year and a halt he has 


provisional basts 
\ivra dell W oodrutt 


appointment September 


received 


loth as 


provi 
sional 
Chief, Bureau of Child Development and 
Miss \Woodrutt has 
associate in this Bureau 

Dorotha M 


promotion July 22d 


Parent Education 


been 


Conklin received perma 


nent trom assistant 
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to associate im child development and par 
ent education 
Kdgar R. Flinton resigned September 


25th as associate in education research, 


Statistical Services, where he 
1949 


Bureau ot 


had been associated since October 


on the faculty « 
\lbany 


Dr Joseph A. Geis received permanent 


Doctor Flinton ts now 


the State College tor Teachers at 


appointment August loth as senior su 


school medical service (gen 


pers isor ot 


eral) He had been provisionally ap 
pomted im that position 


Gi. Chalhs Franklin received permanent 


appotmntiment September loth as supervisor 


(secondary education in the Bureau ot 


Instructional Supervision. He had previ 
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ously held permanent appointment as 
associate in school district organization. 

\largaret M. Walsh, senior education 
supervisor (health education and audi- 
ometers), resigned September 30th. 

louis H. Conger jr was appointed Oc- 
tober Ist as associate in education re- 
search, Bureau of Statistical Services. 
Mr Conger came to the Department from 
the State University staff. 

\Valter J. Zimmerman was appointed 
October Ist as professor (industrial edu- 
cation) with the Bureau of Vocational 
Curriculum Development and Industrial 
Teacher Training, Buffalo. He had 
previously been assistant professor (in- 
dustrial education ) with the same bureau 
in Buffalo. 

George F. Foot received permanent 
appointment September 16th as assistant 
in child development. 

Frances R. Stuart received permanent 
appointment October Ist as assistant im 
physical education and recreation. 

Janet M. Lewis received permanent ap- 
pointment July Ist as assistant in English 
education. 

Florence I. Potter received permanent 
appointment August 16th as assistant in 
mathematics education. 

laura M. Shufelt received permanent 
appointment August Ist as assistant in 
citizenship education. 

\. Marie Grassman received permanent 
appointment August Ist as assistant in 
school lunch administration. 

edgar M. Reilly jr received permanent 
appointment October Ist as senior curator 
(zoology) in the State Museum. 

Billings G. Burlingame was appointed 
provisionally September Ist as associate 
in merchandising education 

Dr Monika Kehoe was appointed pro 
visionally July 7th as associate in adult 


education. 
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J. F. Bulloch Dies 


Sullock, retired superintend- 


Joseph F. 
ent of schools of the first supervisory 
district of Yates county, died in Penn Yan 
September 16th. Mr Bullock became 
superintendent in Yates county in 1912 
and served there until he retired in August 
1948. In 1943-44 he was president of 
the New York State Association of Dis- 
trict Superintendents. He was widely 
recognized as a leader in improving rural 
education. 

Mr Bullock was principal at East 
Bloomfield and Shortsville high schools 
before beginning his district superintend- 


ency. 
° . 


New Principal 

Edward P. Palmer was appointed prin- 
cipal of the St Regis Mohawk Indian 
School at Hogansburg, effective Septem- 
ber Ist. He succeeds Earl D. Cranson, 
who is now principal in Rotterdam 

Mr Palmer, a graduate of Oswego 
State Teachers College with a master’s 
degree from St Lawrence University, has 
been a teacher and coordinator of youth 
activities at the St Regis school since 


1949, 


e ° 


Moehle Goes to Europe 


John H. Moehle, Coordinator of Ctvil 
Defense for the State Education Depart 
ment, accompanied Associate Superin 
tendent C. Frederick Pertsch, adminis 
trator of civil defense for the New York 
City school system, on a trip to England 
and Western Germany mn August lhe 
trip was undertaken to review new meas 
ures taken by the schools there to protect 


their pupils in the event of war 
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New Foods Distribution r lan 


O* THE BASIS of an agreement reached 
in September between the State 
Education Department and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
Education Department will act as the 
central agency for the storage and dis- 
tribution to participating schools of foods 
made available by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the national school lunch pro- 
gram and farm price support program. 
These foods have heretofore been allo- 
cated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture to various volunteer agen- 
cies which distributed them to the schools. 
Lack of a centralized agency, however, 
and inadequate funds for proper storage 
facilities to provide systematic and equi- 
table distribution of the donated foods to 
eligible schools made the program difficult 
to administer. 

Under the new plan, a Foods Distribu- 
tion Unit, which will be responsible for 
the administration of the program, has 
been established in the Education De- 
partment. Seven warehouses strategi- 
cally located in the major cities of the 
State have been designated, tentatively, 
as storage centers. These foods, whose 
annual value in this State may reach five 
million dollars, will be made available to 
Costs 
of the program will be borne by the State 
together with the approximately 1400 
school agencies eligible to participate. The 


the schools in monthly allocations. 


State will pay personnel and administra- 
tive costs while the school agencies will 
reimburse the State for the warehousing 


and handling costs. 


Contracts and procedures have been 
sent to boards of education and school su- 
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perintendents. The first offer of foods 
will probably be made during October 

It is believed that the revised program 
will prove to be a long step forward i: 


augmenting the effectiveness and value of 
the school lunch program in the State. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Foods 
Distribution Unit, State Education De 
partment, Albany 1, N. Y. 


° ¢ 


N.R.OVT.C. 

The United States Navy has announced 
its seventh annual nation-wide program 
of officer candidate selection and training. 
1953 


college training program is scheduled for 


Competitive examination for the 


December 13, 1952; applications are due 
November 22, 1952. Successful candi 
dates will be given a four-year college 
education at government expense and will 
be commissioned as officers of the Navy 
or Marine Corps upon graduation. Stu- 
dents accepted by competitive examina- 
tions will be assigned to the 52 Naval 
Reserve Officers Training Corps in units 
in various universities and colleges. 


a . 


Film Catalog A cailable 

The 1952 catalog of films available 
from the New York Department of Com- 
merce lists over 3000 sound films cover- 
ing more than 400 subjects. Schools may 


these films free. Applications 
should be addressed to the Film Library, 
New York State Department of Com- 


merce, 40 Howard street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


borrow 
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La, 


Douglas M. Moffat, New York City, 
is chairman of the Temporary State Com- 
the Use of for 

lucational Purposes, appointed on Oc- 
tober 4th by Governor Thomas E. Dewey 

accordance with an Act of the 1952 
Mr Moffat is a member of 
firm of Cravath, 
Young B. Smith, a 


iission on Television 


|_egislature. 


the Manhattan law 
Swaine and Moore. 
New York City attorney and dean of 
Columbia Law School in New York City, 
was appointed vice chairman of the com- 
mission. Mr Smith is chairman of the 
New York State Law Revision Commis- 
sion and during World War II he was 
a member of the Armed Forces Com- 
mittee on Postwar Educational Oppor- 
tunities for Service Personnel. 

Other members of the commissicn ap- 
pointed by Governor Dewey are Clarence 
U. Carruth jr, Scarsdale, a New York 
City attorney ; Bernard Duffy, Rye, presi- 


Barton, Durstine and 


advertising 


dent of Batten, 


Osborn, national agency ; 
Hanna, general manager of 

WHCU at 
versity and a member of the board of 
National 


Televisi mn 


Michael R. 


radio station Cornell Uni- 


directors of the Association of 
Radio and Broadcasters ; 
Mrs James W. Kideney, Buffalo, who has 
heen a teacher, assistant secretary of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at Cornell 
University, registrar, State College for 
Buffalo, 
chairman of the Regents’ Council on Re- 


Teachers at and is presently 
adjustment of High School Education ; 
Paul F. 


Columbia 


and Dr Lazarfeld, professor of 


sociology at University and 


one-time director of radio research at 
Princeton University. 

The commission also includes, by the 
terms of the Act, the President Pro Tem 
and the Minority Leader of the State 


Senate, the Speaker and the Minority 
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(jovernor Names TV Commission 


leader of the Assembly, a member of the 
Board of Regents (Chancellor John P. 
Myers), a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the State University, the Director 
of the Budget and the Commissioner of 
Commerce. 

The 


powered to make a thorough and compre- 


Television Commission is em- 
hensive study of the use of television facili- 
ties for educational purposes. 


Study Pupils’ Records 

The use made of pupils’ school records 
after the pupils have been graduated or 
have left school has been studied by the 
Division of Research at the request of the 
State Historian. 

The State 
schools have an obligation to their former 


Historian feels that the 
pupils to preserve some of these records, 
but that the records should be reduced to 
a minimum and protected from destruc- 
tion. Such a proposal raises questions as 
to which items should be preserved, how 
long each item should be preserved, and 
how the record should be maintained and 
protected. 

The history of school records and their 
uses was first reviewed. Following that, 
letters were sent to principals of all the 
high schools and junior high schools of 
the State, asking them what items of in- 
formation about former pupils they were 
asked to furnish, from what persons or 
agencies such requests came, and the 
age of the people for whom information 
is sought. Letters were also sent to the 
more frequent users of school records 
asking what items they required and the 
the 
whom they would inquire. 


maximum age of individual about 
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“lo Safeguard American Freedom” 


The protection of youth against sub- 
versive propaganda is stressed by Com- 
Wilson in his 
preliminary 1950-51. 
The theme of the report is Education To 


missioner Lewis A. 


annual report for 


Safeguard American Freedom. 

‘The report tells also of the many diff- 
cult problems confronting the schools as 
the result of an increased enrolment, in- 
need for new 


cluding “the desperate 


buildings” and the shortage of 


school 
elementary school teachers. 
accomplishments, 


Wilson 
‘a partnership 


the year’s 


(Commissioner 


Among 
which says have 
heen made possible by 
hetween the schools and the public,” are : 

The institution of a more effective pro 
yvram for the teaching of the three K's 

Gireatly increased emphasis on educa 
tion for citizenship 

Increased emphasis on Americanization 
work in adult education 

establishment of a teacher recruitment 
program 

The organization of 14) new. central 
school districts 

Phe setting up of a plan for a state-wide 
system of educational television 


In the elementary and secondary 


the im 
the 


schools the year was marked by 


tensification ot efforts to improve 
reading, 


the 


teaching of the tundamentals 


writing and arithmetic and by 


progress made by the Regents’ Council on 
High School Readjustment which seeks 
to reduce the number of pupils who drop 
out of high school betore graduation 
During the year, the schools centered 
endeavors the teaching ot 


then upon 


\merican history; upon the building ot 


character and good citizenship; upon the 


development of individual aptitudes ; and 


upon special attention tor gifted children 


as well as tor those ot lesser mental ca 
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pacity. There was increased emphasi 
upon health education and physical fitness 

Figures contained in the report shoy 
that more than 14,000 school children an: 
enrolled in agricultura 


courses ; more than 800,000 in home eco 


adults were 
nomic classes; 450,000 in business an 
distributive education classes ; and 94,000 
in trade and technical courses. 

Discussing the problems of higher edu 
cation the report says: 


One of the important problems fac 
ing higher education is the adjustment 
of curriculums in colleges and univer 
sities to alleviate the growing manpower 
shortage in professional fields brought 
about by the demands both of the armed 
forces and of industry. 

Kor example, industry throughout 
the country is calling for 30,000 engi 
neering graduates yearly and unless 
more of our young men enrol in 
engineering courses the needs of in 
dustry and the military can not be met 
It has been estimated that for the next 
five to seven vears the requirements ot 
industry alone for engineers and other 


scientifically and technically trained 
men will far exceed the number of 
graduates. There is a deficiency of 


60,000 engineers at the present time 
In the country as a whole the number 
of engineering graduates dropped from 
52,000 in 1950 to 38,000 in 1951.) A 
turther drop has been predicted 


\\ ilson’s 


edited by 


( omnnssioner report Was 


compiled and Howard A 
Shiebler, Coordinator of Public Relations 


tor the Education Department 


° « 


Mrs Ehzabeth Everts Mangan, widow 
Mangan, one time Regent 


State 


of Thomas ] 


and Chancellor of the Board ot 
Regents, died September 14th in Pleas 


antville 
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Industrial Arts at State Fair 


N INDUSTRIAL ARTS exhibit in the 
/ \ State Exhibits Building at the State 
Fair in Syracuse, August 30th-Septem- 
her 6th, was sponsored by the State 
Education Department (Bureau of Indus- 
trial Arts Education) in cooperation with 
the Central New York Industrial Arts 
Teachers Club, the New York State 
Steering Committee for Industrial Arts 
and individual school superintendents, 
principals, teachers and pupils. 

William Barnes, Solvay High School, 
was chairman of the committee which 
made the arrangements. 

Twenty-three teachers and 62 pupils 
participated in the working exhibit. They 
operated machines and performed various 
hand and tool processes. 

\ctivities included demonstrations in 


lathe operation, wood carving, metal rais- 





ing, radio and electronics, ceramic painting 
and glazing, printing, plastics, art metal, 
gasoline engine operation, bicycle repair 
and weaving. 

More than 20 schools from various 
parts of the State contributed to the suc 
cess of the exhibit. These schools were 
Baldwinsville Central School; Lyncourt 
Junior High School, Syracuse; Solvay 
High School; Elbridge Central School: 
Steuben School Shop Center, Herkimer ; 
North Side School, Herkimer; Herkimer 
High School : Liverpool Central School; 
North Syracuse Central School; Fayette 
ville Central School; Marcellus Central 
School; East S\ racuse High School : 
Central Square Central School; Favette- 
ville-Manlius Central School Several 
schools at a distance from Syracuse 


shipped representative exhibits 


/ 
i 


Demonstration by Boys from Steuben School Shop Center, Herkime 
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The New G.L. Bill ls Ditterent 


‘The new G. I. bill for Korean veterans 


| 
(Public Law 550) passed by Congress 
last June, was summarized in the Septem 
ber letter from Commissioner Lewis A. 


Wilson to School Superintendents. Re 
varding the new law he said: 


Under the original law, educational 
benefits for World War veterans were 
provided in contracts made between the 
schools and the Veterans Administra 
tion. Payment of tuition went directly 
to the schools Under Public Law 
550 there are no contracts between 
the Veterans Administration and the 
school. The Veterans Administration 
pays the student only for the period 
during which he actually received in 
struction 

Regardless of any previous registra 
tion or license, all schools which wish 
to train veterans in compliance with 
Public Law 550 must make written ap 
plication to the State Education De 
partment and secure approval before 
veterans can receive benefits im any 
courses which may be offered The 
law requires that certain information 
must be furnished the State [Education 
Department with each application. De 
tails and further information concern 
ny Ga. 1. legislation will clear through 
erwin (i. Simmons, present consultant 
lor private schools 

We may expect that Korean veterans 
will react to the education benetits pro 
vided in Public Law 550 about the same 
way that World War IL veterans took 
advantage of entitlements under thei 
readyjustinent statute \pproximately 
lo per cent ol all World War II vet 
erans received some training under 
Public Law 346.) In round numbers, 
SO0,000 received such training in New 
York State, including traming im higher 
education, private and public schools, 
apprentice traning and trating on the 
job and on the farm 

\t the end ot September, slightly 
more than 100.000 New York State 
veterans will be eligible to begin tram 
iy Lhis number wall be imecreased at 
the rate ot approximately S000) pet 
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month. About one-third of the young 
men and women who take advantag: 
of this law will enter higher institu 
tions. More than one-half will seel 
training in preparation for semiskille« 
and skilled jobs. Some will be inter 
ested in the traditional high schoo! 
COouUTSeS. 

At present, in all but a few of the 
largest cities, the training programs 
desired by 50,000 of these young men 
and women are available only in pri 
vate educational institutions. Thos¢ 
responsible for public education may 
find it desirable to give serious consid 
eration to the problems of this large 
segment of the population. 

Since contracts between the school 
and the Veterans Administration are 
no longer a part of the plan, the schools 
will receive tuition payments directly 
from the veteran. Schools offering 
training programs for Korean veterans 
should acquaint themselves thoroughly 
with the required procedures in order 
that the benefits to which veterans are 
entitled are not jeopardized. It should 
he an opportunity and a privilege to 
work with these young people in ad 
vising them how to handle their finances 
in order to get the most good from 
their educational opportunities. 


Freedoms Foundation Awards 


Freedoms Foundation has announced 


its 1952 program of awards. School 


awards, open to every school in America, 


consist of round trips for a teacher and 


a pupil to Freedoms Foundation’s national 


headquarters and historic shrines at Val 
lev Forge and Philadelphia, with expenses 
paid; the Freedoms Library; honor 
medals and certificates. Cash awards are 
made tor high school editorials. Full 
intormation mav be had trom Freedoms 


Foundation, Vallev Forge, Pa 
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Small Schools Are Still in Service 
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The 


Grounds recently 


Division of School Buildings and 


made a survey of one 


and two-room schools outside of cen- 


tral districts still in service in the State, 


for the purpose of facilitating recom 
mendations for replacement or improve- 
these schools. The 


ment of graphic 


representation of conditions shows the 
problem still facing numerous school dis 
tricts, even though considerable progress 
has been made in replacing or rehabilitat- 
old small rural schools. 
723 


schools still im 


ing many of the 


To summarize: There are one 
room and 198 two-room 
use. Two-thirds of these have been in 
use for 50 years or longer 


In 327 


323 use a hand pump; 


, there is no water on the prem 


ises : 271 have a 


water pressure system. Lamps furnish 
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heat for 
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PQQ 


tricity. stoves in the 


room give 622 buildings; 


Toilets for 637 buildings 


284 have 


have a furnace. 
are of the pit or chemical type ; 
flush toilets. 


Fifty Years of Service 
\ttica, 
50th 


Burt FF. Disbrow, Was reap 


pointed this year tor the time as 
school board clerk 


1903 


His first appointment 


was In as clerk of the board of the 
\ttica- Alexander Union Free School Dis 
trict Mr Disbrow celebrated his SIst 


birthday last July 
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Audie and Visual Education 





Films for Foreign Languages 


The 16-millimeter sound motion 
picture films listed below have been care- 
fully considered by specialists in this 
Department and by the personnel of the 
Sureau of Audio and Visual Aids. These 
films have been thought worthy of being 
brought to the attention of teachers of the 
foreign languages. 
The films may be rented from the 
distributors. The State Education De- 
partment does not lend or rent the films 


in this list. 


Spanish 
1 Introductory Lesson in Spanish (15 min.) 
\udivision Language Teaching Service 
Instructional film which emphasizes cor- 
Definite 


number—rules for 


rect pronunciation of the vowels. 
article—gender and 
accenting properly all Spanish words etc. 
Everyone speaks Spanish, with the instruc- 
tor appearing on the screen. 
Distributors 
a Audivision Language Teaching Service 
74 Trinity place 
New York 6, N. Y. 
b International Film Bureau, Inc. 
6 North Michigan avenue 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


2 Buenos Dias, Carmelita (15 min.) Baptista 


Films 
Designed for second year level. A day in 
the life of a Spanish schoolgirl. Film 


should prove effective in fostering and 
stimulating interest in continuing the study 


of Spanish. 
Distributors : 
a Audivision Language Teaching Service 
» International Film Bureau, Inc. 
¢ C. O. Baptista Films 


Sunnyside avenue 


Wheaton, Ill. 
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Mexicana (22 min.) 


3 Tierra Internation: 
Film Bureau, Inc. 
teaching film wit 


Spanish language 


graded commentary. Presents facts abou 


Mexico. Request complete commentary i 


Spanish when ordering film. 
Distributors : 
a International Film Bureau, Inc. 
b Ideal Pictures Corporation 
207 East 37th street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
4 La Familia Sanchez (10 min.) Encyclo 
paedia Britannica 
\ story of Spanish children presented in 
simple slow-paced Spanish. The vocabulary 
and sentence structure are designed to meet 
the needs of the beginner. 
Distributor : 
Educational Film Library 
123 College place 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


French 
1 French for Beginners (11 min.) Carl IF 
Mahnke Productions 
Life in Quebec showing customs and peo 
ple. Commentary in elementary French. 
Distributors : 
a International Film Bureau, Inc. 
b Syracuse University Film Library 


c Ideal Pictures Corporation 


tv 
_— 


ine Famille Bretonne (10 min.) Encyclo 
paedia Britannica 
\ story of French children told in simple 
French by a teacher narrator born in France. 
The narration is leveled at the needs of 
beginners and provides valuable practice in 
the understanding of spoken French. 


Distributor : 


Syracuse University Film Library 
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L’Arrivée a Paris (10 min.) Focus Films 
Company 
One of a series of three French language 
films intended to aid students in hearing 
and assimilating the language as spoken by 
the French. Film concerns two United 
States college students who come to Paris 
to study at the Sorbonne. ‘Includes their 
activities aboard ship, arrival at Le Havre, 
registration at the Foundation des Etats- 
Unis, and settling in their new dormitory 
home. 
Producer : 
Focus Films Company 
1385 Westwood boulevard 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
(Write to producer for rental sources) 


+ 


\u Restaurant (10 min.) Focus Films Com- 
pany 
The two Americans and their French 
friends, Marcel and Jacqueline, go out to dine 
in a restaurant on the Left Bank. The pro- 
cedure of ordering a meal in the French 
manner, discussion of the cuisine, French 
customs, holiday plans, college activities 
etc. are given. 
Producer 
Focus Films Company 
(Write to producer for rental sources ) 


Courses et Achats (10 min.) Focus Films 


wm" 


Company 
Bill takes a shopping trip in Paris. He 
visits the barber shop, the “chemisier” etc. 
\fter this, Bill displays the articles he has 
purchased and discusses them with his friend 
Marcel. 
Producer : 
Focus Films Company 
(Write to producer for rental sources) 


The following 15 films comprise a language 
teaching series which are clearly spoken in 
simple French. In addition to their language 
teaching value, the films provide simple, impor- 
tant, factual information about France given 
by actual scenes, animation and maps. For 
information concerning the sale or rental of 


? 


these films, write to International Film Bu 


reau, Inc. 
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A Paris (18 min.) 


Economic and cultural life of Paris —I'lle 
de la Cité, Place de l’Opéra, railroad sta- 
tions, markets, stores, different “ Quartiers ” 


etc. 


Les Canaux (16 min.) 

Presents several phases of the importance 
of canals and rivers in the life of France 
Locks in action are explained by animated 


drawings. 


En Bretagne (16 min.) 
Both interior and coastal zones of this 
historic province are shown, illustrating life 


and occupations of the people 


La Champagne (23 min.) 

Contrasts industries of the moist and dry 
sections of the province. Manufacture of 
the celebrated wine. Includes aerial photog 


raphy and maps. 


En Normandie (18 min.) 
Survey of French provinces Includes 
agricultural and industrial scenes; views of 


two major ports, Le Havre and Rouen 


La Garonne (16 min.) 
River's story is portrayed by travel pic 


tures and maps. 


La Loire (17 min.) 

An interesting survey of the river from 
its torrential start in the Massif Central to 
the plains where dikes protect the fields 


against floods 


Le Rhone (16 min.) 
Liveliest of the four big rivers in France 
source in the Rhone glacier to its delta 


La Seine (17 min.) 

The river's story, not only at Paris but at 
Rouen, at Caudebec; its tributaries; the 
mills, tanneries and canals for which it fur 


nishes water. 


En Basse Provence (19 min.) 

The coastal region of Provence from the 
mouth of the Rhone to the Italian border, 
with emphasis on interesting and instructive 
points not usually found in the travel films 


of France. 
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11 En Haute Provence (15 min.) 

In the Durance River region one sees the 
beauty of Provence, which Mistral expressed 
in poetry and Bizet in music. Also includes 
the Alpine Cavaillon 


Rhone delta 


country, and_ the 
The film has many points of 


correlation, 


12 Dans les Alpes (19 min.) 


Animated maps give the extent and loca- 
Alps. Studies of 


vegetation, glaciers, the Isére river. 


tion of French erosion, 


w 


Pyrenees (17 min.) 
The 
the Cirque de 


Saint-Jean-de-Luz, 


lake 


Sasque Coast at 
Gavarnie, the glacier 


at Ovo, the Carbiéres chain 
min. ) 


14 Le Massif Central (16 


‘The 


a ride over the highest railroad trestle in the 


beauties of this mountainous region, 


world, a visit to the Cave of Cause. 


15 Un Port de Commerce (16 min.) 


\ port as a center of industrial and 


| he 6 I s 

The 6 R’s, a pocket size picture book- 
let of 22 pages, published by the Federal 
Office of 


presents in an entertaining manner the 


Security Agency, Education, 
argument for modern schools and an ade 
quate school budget to insure that a child's 
education shall ‘include full training for 
the familiar 
but 


good citizenship — not only 
* Reading, ‘Riting and ‘Rithmetic ” 
also Rights, Responsibilities and Human 
Relationships 

Schools will find this booklet useful for 


Che 


for sale by the Superintendent of Docu 


community distribution booklet 1s 
ments, Government Printing Office. 
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commercial activity. Contrasts harbor on 
the Cote d'Ivoire in 


Le Havre. 


Africa with port at 


Miscellaneous 


(10 mi 


Why Study Foreign Languages? 
Coronet Films 
knowledge of foreign 


Demonstrates how 


(modern) languages contributes to enj: 
ment of travel, etc. and also to the apprec 


tion of many great literary works and t 


better and richer understanding of our own 
culture. Recruiting value. 
Distributors : 

a Ideal Pictures Corporation 


bh Syracuse University Film Library 


tv 


Why Study Latin? (10 min.) Coronet Films 

Visit to a high school Latin class where 
the teacher and pupils explain why studying 
Should 


useful on both junior and senior high school 


Latin is important to them. prove 


levels. 
Distributor : 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 


Library Workshop 


The Division of Library Extension 
was invited to conduct a workshop on the 
functions of a library in a correctional 
the St 


sity Institute on Delinquency and Crime, 


institution at Lawrence Univer- 


22d. were 


\ugust 17th—22 
conducted by Marion H. Vedder, insti 


Three sess ms 


tution library consultant, with the fourth 
session led by an expert in group discus 
Walker 


of Maryland University, author of Edu 


John Powell 


sion methods, Dr 
cation tor Maturity. Twenty education 
supervisors and teachers from correctional 
librarian 


institutions and one institution 


attended the workshop 
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Library Agencies Tour State 


Eighteen’ state and two foreign library 
agencies were represented on the Work- 
shop Tour of New York State’s Large 
Units of Library Service held July 6, 
and 8, 1952. Two Pullman cars were 
used as mobile hotels for the group. The 
tour was sponsored by the New York 


Tr 
/ 


State Library and the Library Extension 
Section of the American Library Associa- 
tion. There was an average attendance 
of about 60 librarians and trustees at each 
of the five workshop sessions. 

“How To Evaluate Larger Units of 
Service ” was the topic of the first work- 
shop session, which was held at the New 
York Public Library. John Henderson, 
president of the Library Extension Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association 
and director of the Los Angeles County 
Library, and Helen Clark, director of 
library extension, Maryland State De- 
partment of Education, were the leaders. 
Justice Francis Bergan, surrogate of the 
Third Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court and president of the 
Albany Public Library Board of Trustees, 
served as coordinator for the five sessions. 

The second and third workshop ses- 
sions were held in the Regents Room of 
the Education Building, Albany. They 
were entitled “ Existing and Possible 
Types of Larger Units of Library Serv- 
ice” and “Library Needs Translated 
into Public Opinion and Public Policy.” 
Irving Verschoor, of the New York 
State Library Extension Division, and 
Dr Harold Lancour, director of the State 
Department’s Information Library Pro 
gram in France, were the consultants for 


the second session. The third session 


October 1952 


leaders were Dr Phillips Bradley of the 
Maxwell School and Helen Ridgway of 
the Connecticut State Education Depart- 
ment. At the close, a visit was paid to 
the Schenectady County Public Library. 
A poster exhibit of library services and 
systems of organization of each of the 
larger units in New York State was dis- 
played in the rotunda of the Education 
Building. 

The Regional Library Service Center 
in \Watertown was visited at the fourth 
session. The leaders were Raymond 
Lindquist of the Cuyahoga County Public 
Library, Cleveland; S. Janice Kee, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Library 
Association Public Libraries Division, 
and Mrs Janet Zimmerman McKinlay, 
head of the Public Libraries Services 
Division of the New Jersey State De- 
partment of Education. The Regional 
Library Service Center Staff conducted 
a tour of the center and visits to the area. 
Charles Armstrong of the Division of Re- 
search of the New York State Education 
Department explained the planning fea- 
tures of the center. 

The fifth and final session of the work 
shop tour ended in Buffalo with an ap 
praisal of the entire workshop tour 
program and summary by L. Marion 
Moshier, Director of the Division of 
Library Extension, New York State 
Library, and chairman of the joint com 


mittee set up by the sponsors 


* _ 


Current exhibit at the State Library 
is “* Freedom of the Press in New York 


State.” 
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New Department Publications 








Our Daily Words. A Basic Spelling 
Vocabulary for Elementary 
Schools, Grades 2-6. 

repared by the Bureau of Curriculum 
Division of [Elementary 


Development, 
list will replace the 1927 


leduecation, thi 


word list and is based on the careful re 
view of recent research in spelling. — It 
includes the basic words which account 
lor over YO per cent of common errors 


that occur in the average person's writing 


Citizens Advisory Committees — 
Avenues to Better Schools. A 
Guidebook for Citizens Advisory 
Committees and Other Groups 
Working for Better Schools. 

Phe pamphlet considers, in briet but 
detail, the nature of lay 
advisory committees, the nature of lay 
cooperation and procedures m= program 

Phe 
the creation of 
CODMEUEIES 


comprehensive 


ibapole Hientation pron edures sug 


vested imcluce awareness 
ol need, creation ot a 
for the best educational design, transla 
ileal design into a working 
ninlel the COMMUTE 
authorization tor the proposed design 
hoards of education, school executives 
interested laymen wall this 
timulating and helptul mi thet 


desire 


tiooti col the 


and ecurmy ol 


anc til 


paniphilet 
efforts to integrate school and commiunity 
\ elected 
paniplilet 

further to the paniphlet’s 


books and 


bibliography ol 


the content, adds 


included) im 
usetulness 


Reactions of High School Seniors to 
Their Guidance Programs: A 
Method of Evaluating a Guidance 
Program. 

thi 


tucly 


the results ot a 


yuidance 


bulletin presents 


evaluation ol pro 
") representative high schools, 
LOSO 


uid 
vrais i 
nade by the Division ot Research im 
Lhe study 


thiy chool 


which 


outlines procedures by 


can survey its own gurcdanee 


woyram to deternune roughly tts ack 
| b ; 


md provicl Phoortn 


(pltaey Hi Cerlailt area 
lor interpreting the re ult based upon 
the tiiciig iia thre chool tuchect 


1 tie jolaats ol evaluation Cotsist Cssecl 


tially of administering to pupils a que 

tionnaire asking whether, during high 
school, they needed help on problems in 
various guidance areas, whether they re 

ceived help and from whom. 

The study found that pupils’ needs in 
the areas of educational guidance were 
more adequately met than were their 
needs in vocational guidance and social 


emotional guidance. The size of the 
school or wealth of the school district 


seems to bear little relation to the adequacy 
of the guidance program, but the amount 
of counseling time available to pupils 
seems to be a crucial factor. 

The bulletin was distributed in Sep 
tember to school administrators and guid 


ance counselors. 


How To Prepare Training Manuals — 
A Guide in the Preparation of 


Written Instructional Materials. 
Written by Professor Lynn A. Emer 
son of the New York State School of 


Industrial and Labor Relations, this 350 
page book, unique in its field, sets forth 
the basic principles and practices in the 
preparation of mstructional materials. It 
includes chapters on types of such mate 
developing 


rials, Instructional 


inaterials, formats, w riting of manuscript 


steps in 


copy, tlustration manuals, preparing cop) 
for printing etc. More than 300 illustra 
tions add to the “ how-to-do-it ” value of 
the manual 


Much of the material was supplied by 
industrial organizations and training di 
rectors Its compilation was a joint 
etlort, with the New York State School 
ot tndustrial and Labor Relations 
uishing the personnel and funds 
preparation of the manuseript and 
Bureau of Vocational Curriculun 1 Dev 
opment and tnudustrial Teacher Traimin u 


State Education 


respousibility ) onterres 
{ ting 


ol the 
SUTIN 


distribution 


Che book mav be obtamed at a cost 
$4.50 trom the Bureau of Vocational Cur 
riculum Development uns Indust 
Veacher Lraming, State catn c 


\lbanyv I, N.Y 


partie ret 
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The November issue of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS will carry a 


report of the proceedings of the 1952 Convocation of The University of the 


State of New York. 




















